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NEW TASTES IN OLD PRINTS 


Last month there was opened in_ thi 
Print Galleries an exhibition of old prints 


nd drawings in the modern taste 


panving and serving as commentary on the 
similar exhibition of paintings in neigh 
boring gallery 

It was obviously necessary that the 
selection of prints and drawings to_ be 


shown should be made as rational] 


as Pos- 
sible. In searching tor some arbitrary canon 
much as mariners in foge 


artificial 


of selection 
hor Zon lt 


while it was impossible t 


weather resort to an 


was found that 


dccom- 


) 


202 


aste, something like the 


define the modern 1 
got through a 


sort 


desired result could be 
which one ar- 


Ol negative casting 


rived not so definition as at a 


residuum Of Ma 


[hanks to the photograph and to photo- 


graphic process there could be no question 
that the print whose merit lay in its objec- 
ve accuracy of representation or in its 


minute imitation of textures was to be put 


mong the “outs This eliminated prints 
valued either for their subject matter or for 
he “technical command” with which the 
were executed. It meant that we were abl 
to dispense with masterpieces of technique 


as well as. wit f celebrities 


topography, and prints after works of art 

It also seemed fair to eliminate any ot the 
standard prints which do not happen tor 
the moment to be the object of peculiar 


s enabled us to leave o 


\s thi 


a very large number not only of 


prints but of the prints now best liked, it Is 
worth explaining by an analogy. [1 


ar ssibly 


to dress, We are certain 


We turn trom prints 
that women have always had both legs and 
and that phy 
wise these things were always of verv real 


Lime it 


Walsts siologically and other- 


the same IS per 


Importance, but at 
fectly true that whereas in 1870 Women had 


waists but no legs in 1920 they had legs but 


no Walsts It Was JUST a Matter ol temporar\ 


emphasis—and the same tl Is true ol 


taste In art 
Furthermore we 


by the historical fact that 


exceptions, the prints which h. 


ing renown tor their artistic qualities have 


{ 


been made by artists whose principal bus 


ness Was painting and whose making ot 
prints was more or less “on the side.” In 
the long run time has been more than a 


forgettul of the professional print 


little 


maker, whether he were an “‘original’ 


etcher or lithographer or a man— who 


frankly made reproductive prints. Her 


also in our arbitrary wav we were much 


helped We were given a reasonable excuse 
man\ 


for eliminating the work of a great 


of the more renowned print makers of thi 


last century from our lists 
From this point on it was necessar' 
however, to fall back on our immediate pet 
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sonal experience with the public in the 
print study room. We have noticed that 
more and more the public 1s swinging to an 
interest in contemporary things that in the 
vears before the War were regarded as being 
definitely of the advance guard, and that 
many things which fifteen and even ten 
vears ago were regarded as deliberate and 
questionable attempts to shock and = sur- 
prise are today accepted without comment 
Especially is this true of the younger visi- 
tors to the Print Room, most of whom ac- 
cept as matter of course things which par- 
ents and, even more, grandparents find ex- 
tremely difficult to fit into their concep 
tions of art and beauty 

With this shift in taste towards contem- 
porary work, there has come about a corre- 
sponding shift in the taste and attitude 
towards older things. [There have been 
many revaluations and not a few discover- 
ies in the work of the past. The visitor to 
the Print Room who asks for the work ot 
contemporary X rarely asks for the old 
prints demanded by the visitor who asks 
for the work of contemporary Y. The few 
old masters who are asked for by both are 
commented upon by them in very different 
wavs. Were it not for the ocular evidence 
one might think that they were talking 
about totally different objects. The result 
so far as the statf is concerned, has been a 
belief that perhaps there were kinds of rela- 
tivity unknown to Einstein and Eddington 
which were no less philosophical and just as 
Important as their more mathematical con 
ceptions 

\s the result of our experience in the 
study room we have included a number ot 
old prints of such rarity that thev are 
known to but few private collectors who are 
not familiar with museum collections, but 
Which when exhibited in our galleries o1 
seen in our study room have excited the tn- 
terest of the more modern group of visitors 

Many attempts have been made to ex 
plain the changes in taste that have taken 
place during the last vears, but it is to be 
noticed that most of these explanations are 
based upon the assumption either that we 
know more than our fathers did or that our 
fathers’ mental processes in some undefin- 
able way were faultier than our own. Ex 


planations of this kind which throw an 
onus of ignorance or lack of intelligence up 
on our fathers are extremely comforting to 
many people who believe in what they call 
“progress,” but who do not bother to think 
much about it, especially in its bearings up- 


lhe simple fact is that 


on questions of at 
our fathers knew just as many things as we 
do, though not at all necessarily the sam 
things, and that their mental processes wer 
extraordinarily like our own. Moreover 11 
remains to be demonstrated that either 
greater knowledge or more precise mental 
operations have any bearing at all upon the 
goodness Or badness of the art that accom 
panies them. The real reason for chan 
taste 1s to be sought in other directions 
which, be it noted, involve no question oO 
progress or of any superiority Of one genera 


tion over another. Changes in taste accom 
pany changes In points of view, or, If one so 


prefers, in comparative values. Changes in 


taste In art correspond with the most ex 


traordinary closeness to changes in polit 
science, and philosophy. If we look back al 
the various artistic and intellectual end 
ors of any particular period, we can see 

the event they all have their root 


in 


tacit and I irely mentioned assumptions 


ACEt 


value and importance. It is not impossible 


Vall 


that these assumptions are so deep-lying 


that they can never be expressed in words 
and that knowledge of them must be sought 
through personal examination and compar 


son of things which are done without con 
scious epistemological aim. Just 
of any kind are aware of the philosophical 
bases of their actions, there 1s nothing raret 


than a definite record of the assumptions 
that underlie a work of art. At this d W 
can see that the baroque was the artist 

expression of the Counter Reform 


the rococo that of the eighteenth-ce1 


French rationalists. In retrospect 1t would 


be as impossible for the baroque to have a 
companied rationalisn s it would have 
been for the rococo to have accompanied 
the Counter Reformation. With tl n 


mind it 1s obvious that the art whicl 


accompanied the extraordinary modern de 

velopments in political thought, science 

and philosophy cannot be dismissed except 
+] a ¢ 10 
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too, and that, as we know, simply cannot 
be done, because thev have become the 
dominant facts in our modern life. That 
these developments in thought and life and 
politics are uncomfortable for those of us 
who have lost our resiliency and powers ot 
accommodation, while doubtless unfortu- 
nate, affords no criterion for judgment ot 
them. For those of us who can cope with 
them, they are exciting, and for those who 
have grown up with them, they are merel\ 
the accepted and the normal 

In America for along time art and beaut\ 
were thought to be in some way svynonvy- 
mous, at least to the extent that anything 
that was not considered beautiful was ipso 
facto not artistic. Today it would seem as 
though the definitions of the two things 
had been rewritten in such a way that there 
IS NO necessary connection between them, 
often as they may both cover the same 
object. Moreover the claims and interests of 
art are today not only broader in their pur- 
view but of much greater importance than 
those of beautv. No matter how many peo- 
ple may partake in the ecstatic realization 
of beauty, that realization remains a sub- 
jective personal reaction, while art is a cre- 
ative action not only of the individual but 
of the whole community, and as such has 
social meanings of the deepest Import 
Simultaneously with this rewriting of the 
definitions there have come about appreci- 
ations of a number of things that were little 
or rarely considered in the days when art 
and beauty were thought to exist only or 
principally in the flight from the actuality 
of life. It 1s as though we were no longer 
ashamed of things as they are, no longer 
atraid of the familar, and at the same time 
no longer timorous or uncomfortable in the 
presence of personality with its subjective 
affirmations and its objective denials. There 
Is a tendency to put up with a less loose- 
wristed virtuosity and to look for greater 
cogency and force of statement. It is being 
realized that subject matter is something 
more than the mere congeries of objects 
that passed for it a short twenty-five or 
thirty vears ago. Subject matter 1s now not 
the series of Objects depicted but the rela- 


204 


tionships between them, and with the 
realization of this there has come about a 
renewed and sharper interest in composi- 
tion. Intelligence Is asserting its right to the 
place beside sensuousness that for so long 
Was occupied by wit and mere technical 
skill. A certain rare kind of clumsiness 1s 
seen to be inseparable from the saving or do- 
ing of a new and inhabitual thing, and, so 
far from being thought a sign of incompe- 
tence, 1s Welcomed as evidence of imagina- 


tion and intellectual and sensuous adven- 
ture. Oddest of all, it is being recognized, 
even by artists, that the head 1s at least of 
as much importance in picture making as 
the hand, and has its own most important 
and difficult techniques that cannot be 
neglected except at dangerous cost. With 
all this there has come a different feeling 
about originality. Thirty years ago when a 
print was spoken of as “‘original’’ it meant 
that its maker not only conceived its design 
but with his own hands made its printing 
surface. “Plagiarism” was a serious artistic 
offense. Today originality means only that 


magic by which what some artists take or 
use becomes definitely their own, and the 
term no longer necessarily implhes either 
initial conception of the factual idea or per- 
sonal manipulation of the printing surface 
Great as are the changes in taste for con- 
temporary art that this different attitude 
has brought about, it has resulted in equally 
greatchangesinourappreciation of older art. 

The taste of any period can be clearly 
seen and defined only when that period has 
been set up in the vanishing lines of per- 
spective and 1s so far removed in time that 
its unformulated and unexpressed assump- 
tions are no longer our own. As objectively, 
therefore, as possible, we of the Print 
Room staff—and most of us are so old- 
fashioned in our personal tastes that fifty 
Vears ago Wwe would have been regarded as 
reactionaries—have endeavored to make a 
selection of prints and drawings which 
should be representative of the change 1n 
taste of which we are conscious. It 1s to be 
hoped that the resultant exhibition will be 


found not uninteresting 
WILLIAM M. IvINs, ]R 
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IWO GIFTS OF TEXTILES 

Iwo groups of textiles of unusual interest 
have recently been presented to the Mu- 
seum by George D. Pratt. One consists of 
Peruvian weaves and embroideries of the 
pre-Incaic period, and the other of Italian 
aa Greek Island embroideries. Both will 
be on view in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions during the month of September 

Jutstanding among the twenty-seven 
Peruvian textiles! 1s a mantle of embroid- 
ered wool, apparently a most important 
article of fashionable apparel, which be 
comes one of the Museum’s most notable 
examples of pre-Columbian craftsmanship 
Of a tvpe found in the vicinity of Paracas, a 


) 


central panel on the torso of each figure 

Included in this gift by Mr. Pratt ts a 
group of fourteen woolen bags of the Late 
Nazca stvle which date from the ninth cen- 
tury to the fourteenth. These bags wert 
probably once filled with dried coca leaves 
and placed beside the deceased at burial 
In one of them were found remains of what 
apparently are the leaves of this narcotic 
plant. These were chewed both as a stimu- 


lant and for nourishment, as they still are 
today in Peru 

Tlie bags range in size trom about 4 
inches square to nine by twelve inches 


Some may have been worn at the waist or 
on the arm: others probably hung from the 





FIG. I DETAIL OF AN EMBROIDERED BORDER, ITALIAN 


SECOND HALF OF 


city in the Nazca (southern coastal) region 
it mav be dated about A.p. 600. It 1s a rec- 
tangular dull green cloth, nine feet long and 
five feet wide, worn draped around the 
shoulders. The two long sides are decorated 
with fringed borders, ten inches wide, each 
consisting of a row of eleven squares. A 
manlike figure (fig. 2) is embroidered in an 
unusual variation of the darning stitch in 
every square. Set against a background ot 
scarlet, each figure 1s embroidered in one of 
three colors that repeal in sequence: vellow 
dull green, and dark blue. In such bold con- 
trasts of color and in the powerful building 
up of the masses, these creatures are to say 
the least impressive, still emanating the 
aura of some pagan divinity. They stand 
looking straight at the observer, their head- 
dresses fantastically elaborated into a pat 
of ribbons, which stream out at the sides 
and are metamorphosed into pumas. [his 
Whole design is approximated in a small 


Acc. nos. 32.32.1-27 


THE XVI CENTURY 


shoulder. Thev are worked in a variety of 


techniques. Seven are embroidered, four 
are tapestrv-woven, one is knitted, one 
braided, one brocaded. [he patterns are 
usually geometric in character; in some 
cases they are the survival of animal mo- 
tives which have been so conventionalized 
that at first glance they appear to be ab- 
stract designs. The wool ts often of a fine 
silky quality, and the colors frequently at- 
tain a jewel-like brilliance. Some of the bags 
vear. In fact, three ol 


show considerable 
ners 


them were mended by their ancient ow 
and the clumsy repairing presents the same 
contrast to the original that patches do 
today 

\mong the other fabrics may be noted a 
sleeveless shirt of the Tiahuanac high 
lands) tvpe, tapestry-woven in wool) tha 
polychrome design of geometric shapes on a 
vellow ground There s also a large brown 
cotton fragment of the Late Chimu (north 


ern coastal) stvle, embrorde 
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of small birds. Three 


ate Nazca culture are 


ing allover pattern 
woven girdles of the | 
also contained 1n this collection 

Mr. Pratt’s other gift consists of three 


embroideries from Italy and four trom the 





FIG. 2. EMBROIDERED MANTLI DETAII 


SHOWING BORDER DECORATION, PERUVIAN 
PRE-INCA, COAST TRANSITIONAL (NAZCA 
ABOL | A.D. OOO 
Greek Islands.2 The Itahan embroideries 


are border designs of the late Renaissance 


tvpe. They are of linen, embroidered in red 
silk in either the double running stitch or 
the long-legged cross stitch, or in both. The 
finest example 1s a narrow border of the late 
for its design 


remarkable 
an undulating 


sixteenth centur\ 


Ol opposed dragons against 


\cc. nos. 32.48.1—7. One Near Eastern em 
broidery lurkestan table cover of the nine 
teenth century, is also included in this group 


TROPOLITAN 
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vine, for its exquisite needlework, and for 
the rare delicacy of its wine red color (fig 
1). [This lovely embroidery 1s by all odds the 
best piece of its type in the Museum. 

Iwo of the four Greek Island embroid- 
eries are large hangings. One, a bed cur- 
tain trom the Cyclades, was made no later 
than the eighteenth century. It may well 
have been made earlier, but because of the 
traditional character of its design and tech- 
nique it defies precise dating. The other 
large embroidery, probably a bed hanging, 
Is from the island of Karpathos, and it too 
may be dated no later than the eighteenth 
effectively decorated with 
in tent 


century. It 1s 
the g/astra pattern, 
stitch in henna and blue-green silk upon a 
| he design re- 


worked chiefly 


ground of unbleached linen. 
peats ina horizontal row. Such an embroid- 
ery may be said to reveal the simple, 
sturdy, and qualities of peasant 


life, just as the Italian fragment illustrated 


POSITIVE 


in these pages expresses the polished civili- 
zation of the sixteenth century. [he remain- 
ing two Greek Island embroideries are 
smaller Naxos, the 
other possibly from the Cyclades 


JouN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 


one trom 


lragments, 


FROM THI 
WORKSHOP OF JOSEPH COX 


In New York, some time between May 
9, 1757, and May 5, Joseph Cox, an 
upholsterer at the Sign of the Roval Bed in 
Dock Street 
which he affixed his label on the rough linen 


A-SEATEER 


1700 
sold a small sofa, or settee, to 


lining of the back before the final covering 
Was put « Mrs 
John J. Riker purchased in the shop of a 
New York dealer an attractive little sota 
\fter lavers of old had 
stripped off, Cox’s label astonishingly came 
to light. It 


label in the process of reupholstering the 


Vedars ago 


nm. Twenty-five 


covering been 


Was necessary to remove the 


settee, but the old linen and webbing with 
the label attached were carefully cut away 


| his motive, considerably conventionalized 
contains two confronted birds in a symmetrical 


plant or tree. Drawings of g/astra patterns may 


be found in figures 1 and 2 of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club ¢ 


broideries of the 


1QOt4 


atalogue of a Collection of Old Em 
Greek Islands and lurkey 


London 
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and preserved. The settee (fig. 1) and the 
label (fig. 2) have now become a welcome 
addition to the Museum collections as a 
gift from Mrs. Riker 

Settees, or love seats as they are now 
called, were very popular in the eighteenth 
century. They sometimes appear in English 
conversation pictures set out from the wall 
in the center of the room by the tea table. 
The Cox settee has a high upholstered back; 
the top has a gracefully curved outline with 


MUSEUM OF ARI 
newspapers disclose so many of his activi- 
ties as to raise interesting questions con- 
cerning his business career in general and 
his part in the making of the settee which 
came from his shop. In the New York Mer- 
cury for July 19, 1756, he gave notice that 
he was living in Hanover Square, where he 
made “beds, window curtains, chairs &&¢ 
and every other article in the upholstery 
way.” In May, 1757, he removed to Dock 


7 
Street, and in 1758 he was at the same ad- 





lhe arms are scrolled 


liagonally cut corners 
like those of the easy chairs of the period 
[he front legs are cabriole, ending tn claw 
and ball feet; the square, out-sweeping reat 
legs are cut away to make a slight: block 
at the back, a form of back leg 
which we have seen on a few other pieces 
made in New York at this period. [The sim- 
ple leaf carving on the knees of the front 


| he taloned fool grasp- 


or loot 


legs 1s in low reliet 
ing the high oval ball 1s unusually smooth 
shehtly carved and 


The legs 


are made of mahogany and the trame ts 


the joints being ver\ 
the claws exaggerated in length 


native oak and cherry 
Ihe advertisements of “Joseph Cox 


from London,” in contemporary New York 


>( 


dress doing “‘all Sorts of Upholst Wor 
and adding a stock of paper hangings tor 
sale. About this time he must have firs 
hung out that insigne much tancied by up 
holsterers of the me he “Sign « | 
Roval Bed.” as is proved by our label and 


the newspaper notice of his removal to W 


Via 1700, When his establi 


ment Was KNOWN D 


Street mn 


obvious from our label that Cox was h 


made and selling in | Do Stree 
sofas and chairs, although it would 

practically impossible to prove tl 
himself was a maker of chair frames ids 


ing trom the series 1 advertisem I I 
ning over Many Vears, Ne Was D I 


ipholsterer rather 





[HE MI 


rl ng, and uphol 
stery were, however, olten carried on the 
same hol Hy A | { n uphols erer 
when in 17601 he became lreeman « iY 
{ \ \\ \ 

\tter ry \\ | Street S 
LUSII CADP lt { I f 1 ralle Y¢ I 
ane | eC rew more lengt! 


sazelt g 
771 ers s llumuin evidence 0 
( r lt ne ( rishin 
vhicl yl rrdered | onable New 
Yorkers in the thir rier a e elel 






ut Cox, Upholfrerer, 


LONDON, 





From 


The Royal - Bed, 
lo Decd-Servet, near Countpes’ss Mark New. 


h SAKES Sorts of Beds, both for Sea and Land ; 
4 M Curtains, Mattraties, Ea 


hbhewttc, wad tra 


Bpthe oowcll balhion 


\ ’ ; 
















eenth century that we m quote it at 
leneth 

JOSEPH CON 
L pholsterer, Cabinet ind Chair-Maker from 


London, at the Royal Bed and Star in Wa 
Street, New York 

Begs Leave to inform his Friends and the 
lick, That he « 


mtinues to make all Sorts o 





Canopy, Festoon, Field and Tent Bedsteads and 
Furniture; Also, every Sort of Drapery Window 
Curtains; and puts up Sorts of lLapestry 
Velvet, Silk and Paper Hangings in the neatest 
Manner Likewise makes Sofas Settees 
Couches, Burjairs [berger French, elbow 
easy and corner Chairs; back Stools, Mewses 
sic], ribband back, Gothic and rail back Chairs 
Ladies dressing, chest, and Book-Cases: Cab- 
inets, Chest of Drawers ommode, bureau 
dressing and toilette Tables; Gentlemens Reposi- 
tories, Desk 1 Book Cases library Writing 
ind reading lables; Side-board, Card, and 
Night do. commode Cloths Press S }commode 

thes presses and Chests, China Cases and 
Shelves, Ecoineurs, Fire Screens, Music Desks 


! Collections of the New-York Historical So- 
Year 1885: |The Burghers of New 


freemen of New York, 1675 


clety for the 
Amsterdam and the 


1866, p. 108 
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| S r Figures a lars. Stand or le 
| . % ves, Vorders, ornamental Stands 
r ( s. Br kets tor stre ind Br S | 

Sor ( imp Equip 

If Cox’s offerings measured up to his 
dvertising, he could, at this time, like his 
english contemporaries and lke other New 
York upholsterers, have supphed from his 
shop practically the entire turnishings of 
fine he ISt much as the decorating estab 
shments do today. We know from pub 


ed records that in Philadelphia cabinet 
makers engaged upholsterers and uphol 
terers engaged chair makers. It would 
Inerelore seem ur to believe that Josep! 


(Cox from his Dock Street davs on had 

ree shop and emploved a number of tur 
niture crafttsmen.2 In 1775 he was still in 
New York, where he witnessed the will « 
John Thurman,’ but during the period ot 
the Revolution his advertisements do not 


New 


among the unrecorded wills 


ppear. His will was not probated in 


that have been published. Possibly, like 


other unfortunate merchants of that day, he 


t survive the trving time of eco 


nomic upheaval during the war 


Our sota® is one of the verv few pleces 
known to have been made in New York in 
Revolution. In 


New 


and its apparent scarcity 


the vears preceding the 
view of the 
York furniture 
labeled piece of this period is an important 
RUTH RALSTON 


present curiosity about 


PHREE PRIMITIVE JAPANESI 
SWORDS 


In Japan the sword ts a treasure which ts 
highly honored and held in reverent admira- 
the sculptures of Michel- 
paintings of Raphael are 
the West, and the ablest 


craftsmen were always called upon to make 


tion, much as 


angelo or the 
appreciated in 


\lfred Coxe Prime, The Arts and Crafts i 
Marvland, and South Carolina 
100, 202 


New-York Historical So 


Abstracts of Wills 174 


Philadelphia 


1721-1785, pp 
| tions of the 


at 1QO4 


Collec 
ciety for the \ 
ITSO p 262 


Historical So 


New -\ ork 


\bstracts of Unrecorded 


Collections of the 
cietv for the Year 19002 
Wills Prior to 1790 

Shown this 


month in the Room of Recen 


\ccessions 
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the blade and to adorn the fittings. An Oc- 
cidental would not consider a sword as high 
a manifestation of art as an outstanding 
painting or sculpture. A Japanese would. 
There is, nevertheless, a decided interest 
expressed in Japanese swords by Museum 
visitors, and for this reason ample space 
Galleries EF 114 and H tot) has been al 
lotted to the exhibition of swords and sword 
furniture. [he purpose of this brief article 1s 
first to call attention to the Museum’s 
newly installed collection and second to 
note the acquisition of three primitive 
swords of the sixth century A.p., a period 
when Japanese art had had at least half a 
dozen centurtes of contact with China 
These three swords are of such quality as 


I 


tically homogeneous, there being but a 
single minor restoration, the lower part of 
one side of the hilt. The grip is embossed 
with a cloud motive. The guard has been 
bent, but the copper is now so brittle that it 
cannot be straightened. The pommel, hilt 
and scabbard ornaments are very skillfully 
brazed, the brazing lines being clearly 
visible where the gold has been removed 
Some of the interior wooden scabbard is 
still present. Its length over all is thirt 

three inches, indicating that it was a short 
sword. The fact is of interest, for in 
\iuseum there are two bulbous pommels 
each practically twice the size of the pom- 
mel of our newly acquired sword, an indica 


tion that a pair of swords (large and small 





JAPANESE SWORD WITH BULBOI 


to denote an owner of rank. The mountings 
are of copper and bronze, mercury gilded, 
and two of the grips are bound with silver 
wire. [hese swords were excavated from a 
tomb at Kosumita Serata-mura, Nitta-gun, 
Kk6ozuke Province, which is the eastern 
province of the Japanese mainland. The 
fact that these are burial finds and that 
thev are enriched with silver and gold leads 
one to infer that they are older than A.p 
646, the date of the edict prohibiting the 
burial of treasure in a tomb for the use ot 
the dead. Thereafter the sword was _ re- 
served as something too precious to be sur- 
rendered to the tomb. 

Our accessions show the three main types 
of primitive swords, classified according to 
the shape of their pommels—bulbous, ring- 
shaped inclosing an animal (in the present 
case a lion), and fish-tail; the latter 1s the 
tvpe which persists in the modern Japanese 
sword. All three of the swords are incom- 
plete each lacking the parts ol the scab- 
bard which fitted between the metal bands. 

hese were in all likelihood ot lacquered 
wood, of leather, or of some other perish- 
able material. 

lhe sword with bulbous pommel ts prac- 


POMMEL. VI CENTURY A.D 


mav have been worn at this early pertod 
When a number of dismembered swords 
are discovered, their mountings can ver 
easily become interchanged. This has hap- 
pened in the case of two of our swords 
which have additions, especially among the 
ferrules. The particular value of these two 
swords is their hilt wrappings of silver 
strands decorated with stamped ornaments 
The silver wire is still flexible, so that it 
could have been rewound after the sword 
was excavated. The rarity of silver in Japa- 
nese art was pointed out by Professor Gow 
land, of the Imperial Japanese Mint, who 
wrote that a few coins and a few sword 
mounts are almost the only examples in 
existence of the use of silver in Japan until 
the beginning of the seventeenth centur\ 
The blades of our specimens are cor- 
roded, but we may assume that swords with 
mountings of the quality of those discussed 


here would naturally have blades of the 
best workmanship available. A blade in th 
Museum’s collection of the period of th 
swords, which was reground some vears 
ago, shows the wavy line of color (vakiba 
near the edge of the blade that appears in 
mi thod 


modern Japanese steel swords. The n 


200 
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of making blades ot kind 1s 
| 
show 


blade 


m this typically 


apanese, and no historical record exists to 


that 
making 


earned the cratt of 
from foreign teachers. On the 


the Japanese | 


other hand, the ornamental motives as well 
as the technical processes, for example, mer- 
cury gilding, were introduced from China 

These swords show the inherent ability 
of the Japanese to assimilate foreign ideas 


1} ° 
iswell as tot 


etain their own methods when 


nnot be surpassed 


STI 


these ca 


PHEN V. GRANCSAY 





END OF A ONE BAI IRADI PERSIAN 
DATED A.H 3 A.D. 1303-1304 
PERSIAN SCULPTURES OF THI 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


[he preponderant interest in formal di 
sign which characterizes all Persian art 1 
apparent in two carved limestone ends of a 


the Near 
through the 


I 
Fletcher 
1) 3 
subordi- 
the 


balustrade! acquired for astern 


collection by purchase 
| and now on exhibition in Galler, 
ich firml 
architectural purpose « 


NOUN 


und 
The 


nated 


decoration, wh 


IS 


to the 


includes familiar nterlac 


ing band 


preces, 


s, palmettes les IN Varlous 


arabe Sql 


ombinations, and stvlized hons and hares 


On one side is a representation of a lion 
\cc. no. 32.15 h. 2 In 2 in., W 
5 in. Acc. no. 32.15.2; h. 24 30!4 In 
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a gazelle. Such subjects as this. 


which reflect the interests of a hunting race, 


attacking 


have been represented innumerable times in 
Persian art with 


a great deal of fantasy in 

the variety of their treatment 
The significance of these two pieces, 
which are said to have come from Hamadan 
in northern Persia, 1s increased bv the fact 
that they bear Persian inscriptions in 
Naskht (cursive script) giving the names of 
the owner and the sculptor and the date 


when the work was completed. The inscrip- 


tion shown 1n the illustration reads, ‘* These 
Images? were completed in the period of the 
vear seven hundred and three.” The date 
H. 703 corresponds to A.D. 1303-1304.On 
the opposite side of the stone are the words 
“The owner ts Hajji Hasan, son of [brahim 


\ 


sonof Muhammad. May God pardon him his 


sins!” At the top of one side of the other 
piece is written, “The work of Sharat 
thn Mahmiad.” 

[he vear a.H. 703 falls in the reign of 
lait WKhudabanda (a.H. 703-710 [A.D 
1304~1316]),who built a large and imposing 
mausoleum in Sultanivvah, his capital. He 
also caused additions to be built to the 
Mosque of Shaikh Bavezid in) Bostam 
northeastern Persia The stucco decora- 
tion in both of these buildings® ts similar in 


stvle to that of our pieces and, together 
with the boldly conceived and executed pot 
tery known as Sultanabad ware and _ the 
superb illuminated manuscripts of the 


ul 


under th 


ture of the « 


period, gives us a partial pi ( 
environment in) Persia 


hose extraordinar\ 


tural c 


descen- 


Il-Iwhan rulers, t 


dants of the Mongol Hilaga. It is a particu 
lar satisfaction to add to our collection these 
two stones, which combine high artist 
merit with the sort of historical information 
that greatly increases one’s enjovment ol 
anv work of art JosepH M. Upton. 

| assume th fourth word is meant to b 

piural of the word or a f which tl 

usual plural is ashba/ meaning pictures 
images f. kazl ibn ‘Ali, Persian-English Dic 
tionary In the date the word sab‘u (seven) has 
been effaced, but the diacritical point for th 
is present and the taint outlines of the 
be discerned. There is no likelihood of its bein 
fis'u (nine), since the place where the points for 
the fa would be is undamaged 

Cf. Sarre. Denkmaler persischer Baukunst 
lext, figs. 14-109, 100-104 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
1932-1933 

The Museum has this month issued an 
announcement of the lectures and talks 
planned for the coming season! to help the 
visitor to increase his knowledge and deepen 
his appreciation of the collections. In this 
slim leaflet are listed the 660 talks definitely 
fixed in the calendar. The many hours de- 
voted to the guidance of visitors in the 
galleries cannot, of course, be numbered in 
advance 

Yet this guidance, mentioned in the 
opening paragraph, 1s perhaps the most 1m- 
portant of the activities of the Department 
of Educational Work. 

The critic may question the importance 
of such service, holding that quiet contem- 
plation of a work of art 1s essential for its 
enjoyment. This no one will deny, and tor 
the visitor who has within him instinctive 
Or trained powers ol apprec lation any assis- 
tance is superfluous. But there are many 
entering the Museum who have had no 
opportunity to see works of art, who have 
no knowledge of the social conditions that 
called them into being, whose critical sense 
has not been developed. For these the 
culdance offered by the Museum ts of ines- 
timable value. Through the comments ol 
the Instructor objects that before had 
aroused at most only mild curiosity take on 
meaning thev cease to be mere exhibits and 
become deeply interesting examples ol 
man’s desire to express himself in color and 
form. In an ideal state of civilization muse- 
um guidance would find no place—possibly 
even a museum of art would seem superflu- 
ous. Until that state has been reached, 
assisting the visitor in his study of the col- 
lections will continue to be an important 
part of a museum’s service to the publi 

\ summary of the announcement follows 


LECTURES FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE MusEUM 


In the first section of the leaflet are listed 
those talks offered only tor Members and 
for children of Members. Since attendance 


is thus restricted, it 1s asked that member 


Sent to all Museum Members. Obtainablk 
at the Information Desk and by mail upon r 
quest addressed to the Secretary of the Museum 


ship cards be presented at each meeting 

For the benefit of those who did not have 
the opportunity of hearing Miss Abbot's 
talks on the Florentine Renaissance in 
1927-1928, this course of fifteen illustrated 
lectures will be repeated. The talks will be 
given in the Lecture Hall on Mondays at 
3:30, beginning November 14. The course 
presents a comprehensive picture of the 
two centuries that saw the rise and cul- 
mination of one of the great artistic move- 
ments of history. Special emphasis 1s placed 
upon architecture, sculpture, and the deco- 
rative qualities of painting 

Miss Duncan gives three groups of Gal- 
lery Talks, four in each group. Beginning 
November 15, she will survey the collec 
tions of Eastern art, stressing the painting 
of the Orient and the color prints of Japan 
The series that begins on January 10 pre 
sents backgrounds for decorative arts as 
illustrated in Indian shrines, Mohammedan 
mosques, and mediaeval churches and 
homes. The subject for March 1s the devel 
opment of the art of the potter, with empha 
sis on the pottery of | hina and Persia and 
the porcelains of the Chinese. As it 1s desit 
able that the groups of auditors be small 
each Tuesdav’s talk will be repeated on the 
following Friday, eleven o'clock being the 
hour on both davs 

In the Studv-Hours for Members, M 
Cornell again offers a series of twenty talks 


on Design and Color and Their Pract 


\pplication. These ar 
woman who desires distinction in the things 


that touch her daily life: the turnishing of 


different tvpes of homes, the ttainment ol 
individuality in dress, and the development 
of artistic perceptions. The illustrative ma 


terial will consist of objects from the M 
seum collections and others lent by various 
shops lhe talks are given n by 1a 


eleven, beginning October 14, meetings 


Classroom Kk alternating with tours of the 
ealleries. 
Or those Vii mbers nol re j 1 


ontents of the Museum, Mr 


1 ‘ ‘ 
Hustrated 


with the « 
Elliott will repeat the series of 
talks given last winter, An Introduction 

the Collections. These are given in Class 
room B at 3:30 on Thursdavs, beginnin 


November 3 
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For the children of Members, two series 
are otlfered Galler lalks tor those ot 
“high school age,’ by Miss Freeman, and 
Storv-Hours for those of “‘elementary and 
junior high school age,”’ by Miss Chandler 
Phe Gallery Talks are given in two groups 
six on the Cratts of the Mohammedan East 
beginning November 5, and seven on th 
Cratts of Ancient Egypt, beginning Janu 
ary I4 both at eleven o'clox K I he Story- 
Hours, which are illustrated by means ot 
lantern slides and objects from the colle 
ons, are given every Saturday from No- 

h April 29, at 10:15 


It is the privilege of Sustaining, Fellow- 


vember 5 through 


ship, and Contributing Members to attend 
without fee the thirtv-hour courses offered 
by members of the staff of the department, 


, , 
as listed in the third section of the leatlet 


FREE LECTURES 


The second section of the pamphlet deals 
with the lectures, Study-Hours, Gallery 
lalks, and Story-Hours that are, as usual 
offered free to the public on Saturdays and 
Sundays 

In the list of speakers in the four o'clock 
Saturday and Sunday lecture series will be 
found the names of many who, in past 
vears, have shared with us their interest and 
enthusiasms in their special fields. Those 
who have not heretofore spoken in these 
courses are: George E. Ball, Marguerite 
Baudins, Frank Chouteau Brown, S. R. Kk 
Glanville, Leicester B. Holland, Eustache 
de Lorey, Stanley Morison, Lewis Mum- 
Rorimer, Friedrich Sarre, 

Steinhof, 
[!hompson, 


ford, James ]. 
Hardinge Scholle, Eugene G 
Rollin H. Tanner, Daniel \ 
Jr., and Clough Williams-Ellhis. 
[he Study-Hours dealing with design and 
color and their practical application, given 
at three o’clock, begin on October 30 and 
extend through March 26, December 25 
and January 1 being excepted. They are 
given for the especial benefit of those who 
are concerned with designing and manufac- 


turing, buying and selling, or styling and 
coordinating well-designed objects of the 
industrial arts. The principles that underlie 
standards of taste are discussed, and the 
value of the study of the Museum collec- 
tions 1s stressed. In these Study-Hours, Miss 


> 


tN 


Cornell will have the assistance of various 
specialists. The illustrative material, se- 
lected by Lucille Arkins Thompson, will 
consist of examples from the Museum col- 
lections and merchandise lent by shops and 
department stores 

[he most noteworthy innovation in the 
Saturday and Sunday program ts found in 
the Gallery Talks. These will, this season, 
be given by six members of the staff: Miss 
\bbot, Miss Bradish, Mrs. Carey, Miss 
Duncan, Miss Freeman, and Miss Miller 
[he series will extend trom October 1 to 
June 25, December 25 and January 1 ex- 
cepted; the hour on both Saturdays and 
Sundays will be 2:30. The speakers and 
subjects will be announced on the bulletin 
board and in the Weekly Calendar. 

Lectures for the Deaf and Deafened Who 
Read the Lips will be given by Miss Walker 
at three o'clock on November 12, January 
21, March 4, and April 8 

Ihe Storv-Hours tor Boys and Girls 
given by Miss Chandler on Saturdays at 
1:45 and on Sundays at 1:45 and 2:45, be- 
gin on September 24 and close on May 28 


COURSES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
STUDENTS OF UNIVERSITIES, AND 
THE GENERAL PUBLK 


The seven thirtv-hour lecture courses to 
be offered during the season of 1932-1933 
are listed in the third section of the leaflet 
These may be attended without fee by Sus- 
taining, Fellowship, and Contributing 
Members of the Museum, by teachers of 
the public schools of the Citv of New York, 
and by teachers and students of the train- 
ing colleges for teachers, the College of the 
Citv of New York, and Hunter College 
They are open to students of other univer- 
sities and to the public on the payment of a 
fee of twenty dollars per course. Credit 1s 
offered by the Board of Education to those 
teachers who successfully meet the stated 
requirements. For certain courses credit 1s 
offered by the College of the Citv of New 
York, Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, and New York University. 

The courses are: Outline of the History 
of Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, 
eiven by Miss Abbot; Outline of the His- 
tory of Painting in Germany, England, and 
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France, by Miss Abbot; Art as a Social 
Factor, by Miss Bradish; The Expression 
of Beauty through Various Arts, by Miss 
Chandler; Study-Hours for Teachers: De- 
sign and Color and Their Practical Applica- 
tion, Miss Cornell; Social 
Architecture, by Mr. Elliott; Backgrounds 
for School Units, by Miss 
Miller. These courses offer the student sev- 
eral different lines of approach to the col- 
lections of the Museum by which he may 
derive from them greater enjoyment, knowl- 
edge, and usefulness. Brief outlines of the 


by \spects ol 


Progressive 


aim of each course are given in the leaflet 


Strupy-Hours FOR EMPLOYEES OF STORES 
AND OF MANUFACTURERS 

The next division is concerned with the 
Study-Hours for Emplovees of Stores and 
of Manufacturers, wherein 1s 
stressed the practical value of the study of 
the collections. These courses, given by Miss 
Cornell assisted Mrs. Thompson, are 
planned to show the relationship of the 
principles of design and color to the prob- 


courses 


by 


lems of designing, producing, and selling 
merchandise. Objects selected from the Mu- 
seum collections and from current stock in 
the stores will be used as illustrative mate- 
rial. In offering these courses of study the 
Department of Educational Work has the 
cooperation of Richard F. Bach, the Mu- 
seum’s Director of Industrial Relations. 
he first group of Study-Hours comprises 
eight brief courses arranged in a progressive 
sequence extending over two seasons. In 
these the principles of design and color are 
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M OF ARI 
discussed and applied to home furnishings, 
dress, textiles, store display, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Special courses are offered for business 


Se 


groups so that stores, manufacturers, or ; 
may for employees or 


the 


sociations arrange 
members series of talks adapted to 
needs of the group 

The Museum hopes to increase its useful- 


ness by offering evening courses in the mid- 


town section of the city. With the co- 
operation of the Art-in-Trades Club two 
series of six talks each will be given: the 


first on color and its practical application, 
October 18—November 29, the second on 
design and its practical application, Janu- 
ary 10-February 14. In these the presenta- 
tion of the basic principles of design and 
color will be correlated with present-day 
needs of designing, manufacturing, and sell- 
ing. For each talk a room setting will be 
arranged by Mrs. Thompson in association 
with members of the Art-in-Trades Club. 
General discussion will follow each lecture 
and on certain Sunday afternoons visits will 
made to the Museum for the 


be study of 


the collections. 


Rapio TALKS; MoTION PicTURE SHOWING 
In the final sections of the announcement 
of the Museum’s educational activities men- 
tion 1s made of the broadcasting, through 
the courtesy of stations WOR, WRNY 
WNYC, of talks about current exhibitions 
and important objects in the collections, 
and of the weekly showings of motion pi 
HuGeR ELLIOT 


and 


ture films. 


NOTES 


Ata meeting ol the Board 
7, 1932, Giulia P. 
BENEFACTOR 


MEMBERSHIP. 
of Trustees, held July 2 
Morosini was declared a 


\ CLASSROOM EXHIBITION. The work ot 
students in the Saturday Morning Class in 
Design and in the Stuyvesant High School 
Camera Club, which was shown from June 
25 through July 10, will be exhibited again 


from September 10 through September 25 
in Classroom Kk. 


AN EARLY GREEK TERRACOTTA. Fron 
the Mycenaean age have come several re 
markable terracotta figures seated in high 
‘one of thes 


in the Ces 


backed chairs or in armchairs 
has long been in this Museum 
nola Collection of antiquities from Cyprus 


\nother figure in an armchair? has now 
Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Re 
Pp. 262, mentions most of them. Chairs I 
figures have also 
H. 47% in. (12 
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been acquired, and this one is of particular 
interest, for the zigzags and lozenges wiih 
which it is painted —in black glaze turning 
brown date it in the Geometric period 
tenth to eighth century. It is the only one 
Ol the type so tar Known Ww Nas certam 
Geometric 1n date 


Wher s le Mvcenaean figures are all 





FARLY GREEK TERRACOTTA 


X-VIIT CENT tY B.C 


women, the newly acquired one ts of inde- 
terminate sex, having neither male nor te- 
male characteristics. The face 1s a pinched- 
up beak, the head finished off at the top by 
an offset rim of clay. 
extraordinary feature. In the back rest, 


taking the place of a middle stretcher, 1s a 





Phe armchair has one 


smaller human figure, facing the same way 
as the occupant of the chair, its knees bent 
and both arms raised to its head. Carvatid 
figures were used in furniture of the classical 
period, and the gesture of the arms may be 
compared, for example, to that of Herakles 
holding up the heavens, on the Olympia 
metope. There is no reason, therefore, why 
the supporting figure should not have a 


genre interpretation, though it 1s equally 
possible that it had a cult significance. We 


have not sufficient knowledge of the cults of 


he period to determine its meaning. 
Mycenaean prototypes of our figure have 


been found in tombs, especially in the tombs 


They were possibly genre rep- 


of the poor 
ft 


resentations taken from life, offered as gifts 
to the dead Gry: 


Phe Museum takes 
ry the forthcoming 


‘ 


PUBLICATION NOTE. 
pleasure in) announcin 
publication of The Decoration of the Tomb 
of Per-néb: The Technique and the Color 
Conventions,! by Caroline Ransom Wil- 
hams, a fuller notice of which will appear in 
a later issue of the BULLETIN. The value of 
this careful and scholarly treatise on the 
methods used by Egyptian artists Is tn- 
creased by the very full lists and indexes con- 
tained in the book. These include a List of 
References Cited, Color Conventions in 
Per-néb’s Decoration, a List of Old King 
dom Private Tombs and Reliefs Mentioned 
and a List of Hierogly phs Referred to, as 
well as a General Index. There are twenty, 
plates, five of which are in color 


he Decoration of the Lomb of Per-neb: The 
Technique and the Color Conventions, by Caro 
line Ransom Williams. New York, 1932. 1 vol 
quarto, ix, 101 pp., 20 pls. Price $8.00 bound in 


paper 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


IULY 6 TO AUGUST 5, 1932 





ANTI ( IK i AICS 
Pur Lea Vrs. Jan ryor 
, . ( Mi \CCI ( 
-cxgiriptendesirts uy Mrs. Lau ( 
eds »- Del ( j ( j 
| NIERN SLIDES ( ( S MES 
\/> (sumer wm Mver 50 Vi» Har 
\\ Nb | NI PAINTIN 
Vy ) | 7 . 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
SEPTEMBER 10 OCTOBER QO, 10 32 
EXHIBITIONS 
New [Tastes in Old Prints Galleries K 37-40 \t I 
I } laste of Today in Masterpieces Gallery D 6 luly ro through O 
ot Painting betore 1900 
Embroidered and Lace Handkerchiets Gallery H 19 July 10 through O 
fF uropean Printed Fabrics of the NIX Gallery H 15 March 13 through ¢ 
Century 
Washington Bicentennial Exhibition \lexandria Assembly February 16 thre 
Room 
* > ) ) ) 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, [uesdays 2:30 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, at 2:30 p.n 
Storv-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, September 24, 
$5 p.m.; Sundays, September 25, October 2, 9, at 1:45 and 2:45 
G rv Talks. Saturdavs, October 1, by Marion E. Miller, October 8, by M t 
2:30 p.m.: Sundays, October 2, 9, by Mabel Harrison Duncar {2 
Radio Talks by Huger Elliott, WOR, Saturdays, September 24, October 1, 8, at 12:15 
lhursday, September 209, at 8 p.m.; WRNY, Thursday, October 6, at 15 
* Only the free public lectures are listed here | he other courses 
for Public School Teachers, Students of Universities, and the General P 
} mplovees of Stores and ol Ma turers on desigt na color I 
scribed on pages 212 212 of eo | IN 
Ic 
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